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Any spatial whole, Kant maintains, must be capable of genera-
tion by the successive addition of part to part: so can any extent
of time. Indeed, one of the essential characteristics of space and
time considered as objects of thought is that they admit of this
kind of generation. It has already been observed that they are
synthetic in character and this fact of numerability is the first
kind of synthesis which is realized in them, corresponding to the
first group of categories (quantity).
Presumably what Kant has in mind is that any solid can be
conceived as a synthetic whole composed of an indefinite number
of very thin layers, and its volume can be determined by regarding
it in this manner. Space (and also time) regarded as objects of
thought are therefore tota synthetica, or wholes of parts. This is
not really inconsistent1 with the teaching of the Aesthetic, which
maintains that as objects of sense they are tota analytica or wholes
which are antecedent to their parts. It is meaningless to ask what
they are really or in themselves, for in themselves they are nothing.
The argument of the Anticipations is identical in principle with
that of the Axioms, though it is slightly harder to follow. The
categories here are those of existence, non-existence, and limita-
tion, grouped together perhaps not very fortunately under the
title quality.2 The schema which mediates between these and the
pure manifold of time is that of degree. Kant's point appears to be
that any degree of intensity may be regarded as a synthetic whole
of intensities, just as any extensive magnitude may be regarded as
a synthetic whole of quantities. This applies to time itself in the
sense that empty time is a bare abstraction or limiting concept.
The filling of time with events is something essential to its very
existence, and the quality of this filling is the degree of reality
which those events possess.
This argument is not very plausible or even intelligible apart
from Kant's detailed view of the nature of the physical universe.
He did in fact hold (i) that there was no empty space, (2) that
matter occupied space intensively as well as extensively, (3) that
the essence of physical things consisted in their being centres of
force.3
Certainly it seems odd to maintain that time itself (and therefore
1 See above, p. 166.                                2 See above, p. 183, fn.
3 See above, p. 60, on the Monadologia Physica. There is no reason to suppose
that Kant retracted the physical view which it contained, and. indeed the illustra-
tions in the Anticipations are themselves good evidence for maintaining that he
continued to hold it.